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Art. I. — The Moral Significance of the Crystal Palace : A 
Sermon, preached first to his own Congregation, and repeated 
in the Church of the Messiah, on Sunday Evening, October 
30, 1853. By Rev. H. W. Bellows, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Society in the City of New York. New 
York. (Published by Request of the Government of the 
Crystal Palace.) G. P. Putnam & Co. 1853. 

The great continents of truth have been for the most part 
mapped out and explored. There remains the vast ocean of 
speculation, sweeping around the firm continents, and chal- 
lenging adventure. Shifting as are the waves and currents of 
this sea, it has calm depths of meditation, from which innu- 
merable islands of coral grow up, as solid as the old territories 
of human thought, and lift their luxuriant crests into clear 
sunshine. A hundred mariners may have caught a glimpse 
of these, or may have run close alongside and recorded some 
description of them ; but no one of them may have landed, 
and taken the pains to explore mount and cape, stream and 
cave and shaded recess. 

Such an island has been distinctly touched upon, in the 
discourse which introduces and illustrates the train of thought 
now proposed. The whole sermon — broadly and beauti- 
fully evolving the "union of man with man, of man with 
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nature, and of man with God," as taught by the "World's 
Fair — demands a thoughtful perusal. But we have to do, 
now, only with the following passage : — 

" The view of the Exhibition unites man to God, not only by awa- 
kening sentiments of humility, wonder, gratitude, and praise, but also by 
illustrating, in an affecting and emphatic manner, the partnership of 
God with men, and men with God. Man is not only a partaker in the 
Divine nature, but a partner in God's business. ' My Father worketh 
hitherto,' said our Saviour, ' and I work.' Heavenly capital and earthly 
labor compose the firm in God's providence. Nature is the clay, man 
is the tool. God made them both ; and his will unites them in the 
production of that more finished nature we name Art. In the end, all 
things are of God, for marble and sculptor, pigment and painter, ore 
and founder, woof and weaver, materials and skill, opportunity and 
genius, are all of Him, and through Him, and to Him ; but looked at 
in the wiser and more practical way of distribution, God's part and 
man's part, in the great plan of Providence, are capable of being dis- 
criminated, and the satisfaction of a voluntary partnership in a common 
work may be noted and enjoyed. And surely nothing is more striking, 
in an exhibition like the present, than the evidence afforded of the 
aptness of nature to man's wants, and the aptness of man to nature's 
development and use. How palpable the profound design entertained 
by Providence, of awakening and educating man's soul through the 
necessity under which he lies of subduing and regulating the ma- 
terial world! When we remember that there is nothing in science 
and art which is not a product of man's mind and will operating 
on crude matter, and that no invention is anything but a discov- 
ery, an adaptation that previously existed, — no accommodation of 
any substance, more than the use of an original fitness, — we begin 
to catch the glorious and affecting harmony existing between matter 
and mind, the earth and man, or God's providence and man's labor. 
Take the two materials of which the Crystal Palace is made, iron and 
glass. Can any substances be less fitted to human use, for purposes of 
strength and transparency, than ore and sand ? They bear no resem- 
blance in appearance, or even in qualities, to the products of which they 
form the base. But does any one the less doubt that iron and glass are 
the final cause of ore and sand, and that God intended that human 
genius should discover and apply them to the uses they so perfectly 
serve ? What can be less like a regulated power, practicable in use 
and universal in application, than steam ? or less seizable and govern- 
able than electricity ? or more intractable and remote from usefulness 
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than the elastic gum of Para? Yet is man to be esteemed the sole 
patentee of the steam-engine, the absolute creator of the magnetic tele- 
graph, the unassisted contriver of the uses of India-rubber ? Have not 
these various elements and substances been patiently seeking their nat- 
ural and appropriate ends ; knocking at the door of the human mind to 
unlock their passages to usefulness ; and vindicating in their vast tri- 
umphs not more the genius of man than the beneficence and foreordina- 
tion of God ? Is not nature full of undiscovered springs of health, wealth, 
usefulness, all waiting the willow-wand of a more delicate observation 
to point tremblingly to their source, and open it to their proprietors and 
lords, the human race ? In the divine sympathy or primordial corre- 
lation of nature and man, — of divine laws and human uses of them, — 
of material elements and mental appropriation or accommodation of 
them, — of nature and humanity, — we behold the grandest and most 
glorious proof of the being of that God, that wonderful Designer, whose 
plan, as it opens, shows an infinite forecast, — and of the patience, wis- 
dom, benevolence, of that Providence, which keeps his own gifts half 
hidden, half revealed, that they may be received with the best advan- 
tage of his creatures, while he strictly subordinates the material world 
to the spiritual discipline and moral victory of his rational offspring." 

This extract is a coast-wise, yet commanding, view of the 
island of thought, whereon we have landed, to enjoy a ramble 
in search of nutritious fruits and fresh scenery, rather than to 
institute a scientific exploration. The useful arts, more than 
the fine, will be kept in mind, the former having a more im- 
mediate interest for men, particularly in a Crusoe adventure. 

Cowper's expression of piety and poetry, — " God made the 
country and man made the town," — has passed into a doc- 
trine, like many other utterances of profound feeling. The 
words are often quoted to express a love for nature, and an 
aversion to the haunts of pride and misery ; but the language, 
if strictly taken, implies that the Creator had no purpose that 
the materials he has supplied should be fashioned into beauti- 
ful villages and splendid cities ; that he gave man no instinct 
or skill so to use them, and laid upon him no such necessity ; 
and that, so employed, the materials exhibit no new beauty 
and fitness, or, if they do, that the glory of it belongs to man, 
not to his Maker. Natural Theology has taken it for granted, 
that its inquiries are limited to unmodified nature ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the theologian, like an Indian or bison, keeps him- 
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self carefully beyond the borders of civilization ; he sees noth- 
ing Divine in his mechanical surroundings ; he ascends to the 
stars, or flees to the uttermost parts of the sea, whenever he 
would illustrate the attributes of the Infinite One. The 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Adaptation of the External 
World to Man, is the nearest approach to a formal statement 
of the subject in hand ; but the author discourses of climate, 
season, soil, grain, and raw material, with reference to the 
necessities, not the instincts and genius, of man ; he beholds 
Divine wisdom in the rough substance, rather than in the 
beautiful product. In various books are paragraphs and allu- 
sions which more or less vaguely recognize the divine in 
Art, but nothing, probably, more direct, unless it be a partial 
exception in Ruskin's " Modern Painters." Art, or some work 
of art, is frequently called divine, in the classic sense, how- 
ever, of beautiful only. It is sometimes said, that Art is a 
part of Nature, and a " higher nature," — words that look 
towards the shore of thought on which we have set foot. But 
the truth is not followed in its leadings. It seems to have 
been assumed that the Great Artist had nothing but a general 
and indefinite design in the creation of finite artists and arti- 
sans, and in the endowment of matter with susceptibilities of 
reconstruction into endless forms of use and elegance. It 
appears to have been inferred, that whatever man transforms, 
by his divinely received wisdom, to other shapes, ceases to be 
the work of the Almighty, and thenceforth bears less, instead 
of frequently more, of the impress of His hand. 

This prevailing sentiment is manifested in many ways. 
The stereotyped question of village lyceums, whether "the 
works of Nature are more wonderful than those of Art," is sur- 
rendered, in the end, to the affirmative, the young disputants 
yielding to an amiable candor, or to an unconscious fear that 
Dame Nature, like other dames, may somehow punish a seem- 
ing undervaluation of her dignity. Fugitives from the sum- 
mer disagreeablenesses of towns, and they who are driven forth 
by fashion, laud the country at the expense of the city, in a 
threadbare litany of praise, whether or not they have any true 
sympathy with nature. A mixture of the artificial and natural 
in wild scenery is always a lucky text for cant sentimentality. 
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The tourist, at Niagara or the Hudson Highlands, wastes 
himself in echoed lamentations over a scene of grandeur " des- 
ecrated" (this is the inevitable word) by the hand of man. 
Wordsworth, in a string of sonnets, more melancholy than 
they were intended to be, bemoans the advent of railroads in 
the North of England. No rhapsodist can tell us too often 
about the " temple of Nature," with its " dome of sky, and 
music of winds and waves." The versifier, as a matter of 
business, deals in sunsets, stars, and dew, and operates in 
roses and moonlight ; — he, or she, is apt to think, with the 
Arabian critic, that "palm-trees, fountains, and moonlight 
cannot be introduced too frequently into good poetry." All 
classes of people accept it as a duty to extol nature, and to 
disparage art in the comparison, as if it were doing God ser- 
vice. We hear, in prose and verse, of Divine purpose in the 
eye, the hand, and in the motions and powers of each ; but 
not in the products resulting therefrom. Lessons of creative 
forethought are drawn from the shell, the honey-comb, the 
flower, — seldom or never from the picture, implement, gar- 
ment, book, and building. We see something of God's glory 
in the violet, snow-flake, cataract, and sun ; we fail to see it 
in the instruments which reveal the minute beauty, or use the 
wonderful power, of these objects. We behold it in the ores-, 
the fire and sand, but are too deaf to hear it in the musical, 
graceful result brought forth from those formless materials, — 
a heavenly-sounding bell. " On the bells of the horses shall 
be Holiness to the Lord " inscribed ; and it will be, not only 
in the sense that religion shall consecrate everything, but also 
that in everything the Most High shall be habitually seen. 

Were sincere devotion ever, and harmless sentiment only, 
the fruit of this partiality for that which is strictly natural, it 
might be passed by. But when this tendency circumscribes 
the sympathies of natural piety itself; when it runs into affec- 
tation and sentimental worship ; when it nourishes in man a 
proud self-felicitation over his works, as if they were no part 
of the universal plan, and he had accomplished them by his 
own unaided wisdom ; or when, on the other hand, it leads 
him to despise the success of his own species, — when, in fine, 
it expels the God of nature from the haunts and habitations 
1* 
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of his rational creatures, — it is time to unfold a thought 
which has occurred to many minds, in the shape of an unde- 
veloped suggestion. 

Human art attests the Supreme Intelligence by disclosing, 
in the first place, the various susceptibilities of use and beauty 
inherent in every form of matter. 

Everything in nature fulfils one or more purposes, in its 
original state. Thus a cloud is a curtain of shade, a shield 
against frost, a cistern of showers, and a vision of glory. But 
every object, on the earth at least, seems invested with another 
set of qualities for art, of equal, or higher, profit and pleasure. 
The palm-tree is not only good for fruit, shade, and lordly 
beauty ; it also yields fuel, wine, oil, flax, flour, sugar, salt, 
thread, utensils, weapons, — in fact, all things needed in a bar- 
barous condition of society. Such reserved qualities of matter 
are sometimes the simplest change of use, not of form, as when 
straw is woven into hats ; sometimes the useful part is elimi- 
nated from the other components, as the fibres of flax; in 
other instances, a combination of substances creates a quality 
not to be found in any one of the ingredients, for example, 
the explosiveness of gunpowder, and the transparency of 
glass. The artificial value is, in some cases, apparent, as in 
the pearl-shell, ready to be cut for ornament ; in others, it is 
half concealed, as in the veins of rough marble and agate ; in 
others, it is wholly hidden, as the medicinal properties of 
plants; in still other instances, both the substance and its 
qualities are, like electricity, themselves hidden, and revealed 
only in their effects. We can never be sure that we have 
reached the best, or the last, use that can be made of any- 
thing. The inclosing of complex purposes in more simple 
ones, is apparently a universal rule of creation. Man but 
poorly imitates this, when he conceals a slender fishing-rod, or 
a defensive weapon, in a walking-stick, or so inflates a mat- 
tress that it may be used as a life-boat. Manifold blessing, 
exhaustless beauty, is the motto of Nature. Every product of 
hers is a cocoa-nut, wherein progressive discovery finds the 
cup of a new use beneath the oakum exterior of a present one, 
and, within the second use, the nutritious meat of another, 
and, within the third, the sweet milk of a fourth service and 
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joy. The undisguised fairness and benefits of the material 
world are the story it tells to the childhood of the human 
race, — a Pilgrim's Progress or Faerie Queene, — an allegory 
that veils many spiritual and material meanings. Man's art 
is a prosecution of God's designs as truly as the work of the 
coral polyp is, the difference being in favor of the former, as 
will yet be shown. It is Nature's earthly consummation of 
her womanly expectations, when she is led forth as man's 
bride, sparkling in her polished gems, blushing in her crimson 
dyes, delicately fair in statue and column, smiling in the lus- 
tre of silver and gold, and crowned with the flowers of deco- 
rative skill. 

To illustrate the theme in a homely way, which may asso- 
ciate it with the daily thoughts of men, let us walk the street, 
approach a house, and enter a parlor. The point is, that the 
artificially disclosed qualities of matter have an equal, fre- 
quently a higher, utility and charm, than the materials in a 
natural condition. 

The pavement on which we tread was part of a shapeless 
mass of stone, cropping out from some hill-side. As one fea- 
ture of a picturesque scene, breaking up the monotony of 
smoothly sloping ground, contrasting its solidity with the 
light grace of tree and stream, and its neutral color with the 
unvaried green around, it would have reminded us of the 
Maker's wisdom. New, clearer signs of his forethought are 
revealed, however, when the rock is quarried, and we find 
that, by the forces in operation many ages since, the stone 
was cleft into thin, smooth plates, and even cut by Nature 
into perfect parallelograms. We pause before a suburban 
villa. The wood, of which the house is composed, was beau- 
tiful and serviceable in its native state. Not to mention the 
vital necessity of its chemical influence, a tree is a marvel of 
strength and grace ; it is a servant of man, patiently standing 
and holding out its living baskets of fruit, and holding up its 
regal canopy ; it is a palace of the birds, domed, windowed, 
and draperied, for their abode. But the trees have hidden 
capabilities for human habitations ; they can be cut into shin- 
ing smoothness, put together into combined strength, carved 
into ornamental shapes, the whole process resulting in an arid- 
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ficial growth, more varied and useful, and equally symmetrical. 
In the Gothic order, the curving lines of native beauty are pre- 
served ; in other styles, the rectangular form, with its severer 
moral significance, is substituted. And the compactness and 
fine texture of the tree are more evident, now that it is trans- 
formed; the rough-bound book is opened; we read its fair 
pages, and wonder that Nature has helped us to build our 
roomy homes out of mere gases and liquids. The frail tene- 
ment, when completed by a fair coating, which is made from 
gross earths and ores, and may be mixed to any shade which 
the most fastidious fancy may choose, seems converted to 
marble, or freestone, or even to a huge prism of gray basalt, 
or an opaque crystal of yellow topaz. Nay, its connection 
with the gross earth is cut off, and its terrestrial nature laid 
aside ; it is associated with the heaven of home, and the tall 
column and casing are glorified shapes, when contrasted with 
the rough body of a tree, rooted in the ground. And the 
same pleasure, in view of an imagined change from a lower 
to a higher stage of existence, is felt when the material is 
brick or stone ; the inorganic clay, or rock, appears to be gifted 
with life, and to be growing up, day by day, into form ; it is 
raised from dust and darkness, to enjoy a limited immortality 
in the sunlight. 

There are sermons in stone buildings, books in bricks, and 
good in everything. All needful transfigurations of substance 
are but little lower than angelic. And, although it be a 
change to less external beauty, yet the higher human purpose 
served lends a higher beauty ; so that an unsightly telegraph- 
pole may be more noble than the tree from which it was 
formed, and a city may be grander than a forest. It is no 
new sentiment that the loveliness of a landscape is less than 
that of the human virtues its soil may nourish, and that the 
glory of the sea is not so great as that of the commerce which 
floats upon it. The universe is not simply a gallery of paint- 
ings, for our diversion ; it is a great school of design, of indus- 
try, and of holiness, for the development of souls. 

Evidently, the final combination of many materials in a 
finished dwelling entered into the plan of creation ; qualities 
were put into matter for this precise end, among others. With 
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this faith, we will not loiter at the porch of the villa, but enter 
it. The door-lock has an elasticity, polish, and power, that 
were not in rough ore, and were received in the process of 
manufacture. We look, perhaps, through a hall window, 
stained with gold-color, and behold Nature sublimated to fairy- 
land or the luminous loveliness of paradise ; the glazier's mere 
mechanic art has secured 

" The light that never was on sea and land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream." 

We tread upon a carpet, the fibres and hues whereof were 
once interesting as the clothing of sheep, the scarlet of cochi- 
neal insects, and the various colors of chemical production ; 
nevertheless, the combining of these in a fabric of fair pattern 
and mossy surface, to be pressed by the sovereign step of civ- 
ilization, creates for the humble substances a beauty as royal 
as that of a flowery field, and a dignity as great as that of a 
courtier's mantle spread in the pathway of a queen. All the 
kingdoms of nature, the animal, vegetable, and mineral, lend 
their contributions to a floor-carpet, be it neither Wilton nor 
Axminster, only a cheap double-ply ; all the fairies brought 
their gifts in the natal hour of its invention, though the hag of 
ruinous extravagance, instead of the witch of good fortune, 
may have flung her shoe after it. The wall and wall-paper 
were originally sand, lime, cotton, and earths ; now, mingled, 
smoothed to a surface delicate as the lily's, or starred with 
constellated patterns, and lit with reflected sunshine or the 
soft light of lamps, our rooms inclose us around in a narrower 
sky, fair as a white-veiled heaven suffused with moonlight. 
The tables, chairs, and the like, — rugged Satyrs of the forest, 
changed to slender Graces, — exhibit beautiful whirlpools, 
rapids, and currents, in the richly tinted graining, and present 
a polished face that mirrors the rosy hand resting upon it, or 
" winks back the cheerful fire-light." The glass lamp-shades, 
prism-pendents, and window-panes, were sand and potash, or 
soda, apparently the most worthless of all substances ; here, 
they are fused into an impermeable, transparent medium, 
which is a shield against wind and rain, a straightened rain- 
bow for mantel ornament, a globe of unchangeable vapor 
around the lamp, or, coated with mercury, rendering to Nature 
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an image of herself, and doubling all spaces to the liberty- 
loving eye. In glass, art has given us what creation has not, 
— solid air, of any required form and dimensions, and insolu- 
ble. Neither ice nor crystal could supply its place. 

A grate or stove, rather than a subterranean furnace, may 
be supposed to warm this imagined house. It was not enough 
that the bright creature, fire, — once the happiest of the social 
circle, as it danced freely on a broad, open hearth, — received 
the stone of coal, when it asked for the bread of wood. It was 
imprisoned a long time in stoves, and now is condemned to 
the Plutonic region of the cellar, with nothing to commemo- 
rate its departure except the small open grave or vault of a 
register. "We ignore so summary a disposal of an old friend ; 
and, inasmuch as the obsolete fireplace is but a dim tradition 
of the past, the poetry and theology of art must be sought for 
in the stove, notwithstanding it has been vilified as a " red-hot 
demon." A stove, or a grate, is at first a seemingly rotten 
stone ; next, a rude mass of metal ; then, by the ingenious art 
of casting, in a variety of sand which appears to have been 
expressly provided for the purpose, it is moulded into elabo- 
rate figures. The brown, crumbling ore grows, blooms, and 
ripens into vines, flowers, and fruits of iron. It is an unfold- 
ing of one intent of Nature, the susceptibility certifying the 
intent. 

Of embroidered mats and ottomans, the same can hardly 
be said. "Woollen doves and merino roses may be an improve- 
ment on the tangled and soiled garment of the sheep ; but the 
occupation is so utterly mechanical and so slightly useful, that 
woman's needle thus employed is as worthless as the famous 
Cleopatra's Needle. Damask curtains, or any tissues of silk, 
are not open to a like objection. The silk-worm, with no im- 
provable intellect, spins the silver fibre, subtile as a ray of light, 
as if with conscious reference to the use man will make of it ; 
and man spins it as a remunerative trade. In designing the 
cocoon, the Creator has emphatically recognized human in- 
dustry as cooperative with him ; his purpose is silently uttered, 
yet as plainly as when he said to Moses, " Thou shalt make 
the tabernacle with curtains of fine-twined linen, and blue and 
purple and scarlet." 
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Musical instruments, pictures, and books, which, of some 
sort, dignify almost every American home, are far in advance 
of everything that has been mentioned, in illustrating the di- 
vinity of art. Music is the language of unfathomable joy, 
grief, and aspiration, and is thus akin to the infinite and divine. 
Further, in the musical instrument man employs the mathe- 
matics and harmonies by which the universe was made ; he 
imprisons the spirit of melody, or of harmony, in the vibrating 
string and tube ; and for this he has an instinct, as truly as 
the spider has to ensnare a humming fly in a harp of cobweb. 
Nowhere in nature is there a concord of sweet sounds equal 
to that produced by artificial means ; wood, metal, and dried 
sinew must conspire with mind and hand, before Nature can 
do justice to her own genius ; and, certainly, Art alone can 
bring out the splendid nature of the human voice. And the 
painting, next, that hangs on the wall, is also a higher nature ; 
the scattered perfections of the world are brought together in 
that ideal which every picture is, if it be not a servile copy of 
the outward ; it has the essence of a landscape, " with all the 
tons of bulk and leagues of distance left out " ; and, unlike its 
original, it is no growth of years and ages, but a quick 

" Creation, minted in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists." 

And the statue — if such an immortal presence inhabits the 
abode we have entered in fancy — is chiselled from a sub- 
stance, a frangible flesh, which is wonderfully prepared, 
by the God of all beauty, for this purpose ; under the touch of 
genius, it becomes form exalted and transfigured by the in- 
breathed soul of noble thought; it is character, passion, or 
feeling, petrified, — spirit crystallized. Last of all, the book on 
the table is the most valuable end by the simplest means ever 
obtained. Once it was cotton and straw ; and the ink, which 
presents to us the thought of man and the "Word of God, was 
but the oil of flax-seed and the soot of burnt resin. Converted 
into a volume, these cheap substances "embalm the precious 
life-blood of master-spirits." Nay, the dead live in them, and 
the living are ubiquitous. 

In this partial survey of an ordinary residence and drawing- 
room, — omitting, as it does, all notice of landscape-gardening, 
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which is but painting with actual grass, rocks, and trees, or a 
sculpturing of ground and trees, instead of marble, — the point 
aimed at is, not so much that Art is always more excellent 
than Nature, as that it entered largely into the plan of crea- 
tion, and is a development of it. And yet, what, in native 
shapes, unless it be a few select objects, such as the human 
body, the horse, some kinds of fruit, or the waves of the sea, 
offers a more exquisite union of utility and beauty than these 
many productions of man ? For the most part, the Almighty 
Artist has given us beautifully constructed materials, instead 
of beautiful and finished structures. Agents and materials, — 
on these he has lavished his creative skill ; seldom does he 
himself directly accomplish a complete result. His most 
wonderful works are the products of a secondary agency, in- 
stinct, which operates under a law of necessity. The bee 
itself, with all its machinery of nerves and muscles, is not so 
admirable as the honey-comb it is empowered to build. The 
former is only an instrument of its Maker, the latter is the 
perfected result. And had he made an ornate cottage, as well 
as man and wood and stone, our wonder at Nature would have 
risen to an eternal, devout surprise. But, as will yet be argued, 
this surprise should none the less be occasioned by that art 
which is a more impressive evidence of far-seeing Wisdom, 
Power, and Goodness, than a created eye, hand, or flower. 

The things that commonly remind us of divine perfection 
are indeed marvellous beyond the capacity of language to 
utter. To those who are verily awakened to the great worlds 
of truth and beauty, the universe daily becomes a sublimer 
miracle. Not a summer cloud sleeps in the blue air, or un- 
folds its pure fulness, or melts in the distance, but they are 
dissolved in a luxury of contemplation, and think of Him who 
spreads above us the glory of cloud-land, wherever we are, and 
when all around us is tamely wearisome. Not a landscape 
lies dreaming in the sunshine, and slowly expands itself to 
the passing gaze, but they are intoxicated with a more fiery 
sense of beauty, until their vision often swims with tears of 
gratitude for existence, and the heart is ready to break with 
a weight of blessedness. Their souls overflow with the " glory 
of the sum of things." Every flower that looks up, and every 
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star that looks down, smiles to them the smile of God ; and 
every stream that dimples away, or thistle-seed that floats in 
the noontide, bears them onward to limitless seas of thought 
and joy. And yet everlasting Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, 
as discovered in human art, are amazement added to amaze- 
ment, evidence multiplied into intenser evidence. That a 
thing has many complex values and perfections concealed in 
more simple ones, hidden, perhaps, since the foundation of the 
world, and just revealed by man's ingenuity, is something the 
more godlike, as it implies more of infinite resource and 
reason. 

But one class of objects — a house and furniture — has 
been selected. These are so familiar that they cease to be 
wonderful ; yet so familiar, that, if once beheld in a divine 
light, they will, as readily as the stars, daily remind us of Him 

*' who stoops to paint the insect's wing, 
And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds." 

Such an habitual view of art surrounds us, at home, with 
tokens of omnipresent "Wisdom. It lends dignity to the com- 
monest objects the eye may rest upon ; it introduces the God 
of nature, of the storm and sunshine, of the mountain, the 
forest, and the sea, to the hearths of men ; it gives freshness 
and significance to in-door scenery, and renders everything an 
exponent of the universe. The wall, the table, the lamp, to 
which an infant reaches forth its tiny hand in delighted curi- 
osity, may likewise become ever new and wonderful to the 
grown-up man. The healthy condition of the soul is one of 
eternal youth, enthusiasm, and responsiveness to a multiform 
creation. It should be a divine universe, whether modified by 
art or not, " unveiling itself in gloom and splendor, in auroral 
fire-light and many-tinted shadow, full of hope and full of 
awe, to a young, melodious, pious heart," — a heart that never 
grows old. 

The field of illustration is, of course, an endless one. Ships, 
vehicles, and bridges might be referred to, and all trades drawn 
upon. Improvements in agriculture and horticulture might be 
considered. Nature never works so well in vegetation as when 
she unites with the industry of man ; and not only are her 
flowers and fruits perfected by his skill, — it brings forth num- 
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berless new varieties of sweetness and bloom. The Voice that 
evoked the earth continually and silently declares, " Let the 
earth bring forth more abundantly through created intelli- 
gence " ; and the commission lies upon all the sons of the first 
gardener, to make the world an Eden, and to dress it and 
keep it. Arable land prophesied grain-crops, and these pre- 
dicted reaping-machines. Axes were foretold by trees, mills 
by cascades, railroads by levels and chasms, and steam-ships 
by oceans. The extreme malleability of gold was a promise 
of gold-leaf and gilding, and the ductility of iron and copper, 
together with the swiftness of electricity and its partiality to 
certain conductors, was creation's certificate of telegraphs. 
Why should gold have been made susceptible of being beaten 
into leaves the thousandth of an inch in thickness, and of be- 
ing drawn into a fineness that seems fabulous? Nature's 
hints — none of them, perhaps, half understood and applied as 
yet — are decrees. 

Modern invention furnishes the most striking examples in 
point. Man puts into a machine something of the intelligence 
which the All- Wise has put in him. Proverbially, the power- 
press appears to be gifted with reason. And nowhere in na- 
ture, except it be in the human body, do we find mechanical 
principles so admirably combined as in the steam-engine. It 
was left for man to find one principle here, another there, and 
to bring together many divinely-appointed laws of matter, by 
his invention. Art elicits, likewise, the powerful elements 
and forces of nature. What was the palpable use of magnet- 
ism, before it pointed its finger to the north, or of electro-mag- 
netism, before it thought and spoke telegraphically ? What 
the manifest benefit of steam, until it was harnessed ? What 
the apparent work of sunlight, before it turned artist ? Human 
genius summons forth the elements which, in their unseen, 
omnipresent energy, represent to us the Almighty Spirit, and 
thus doubly reveal God in art ; it shows the amazing force 
of ethereal, impalpable forms of matter over those which 
are gross, — the supremacy of the invisible above the visible. 
And, in the exercise of his .derived creatorship, man further 
represents his Maker, by giving to such forces a body of mech- 
anism. Metals, water, acid, are the flesh and blood of the 
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genii of nature, — electricity and steam ; they wait for their 
incarnation in muscles of iron and sinews of steel. 

The World's Fairs, of the last three years, need only to be 
mentioned, to flash before the mind all examples of the glory 
and divinity of art in one bewildering view. The Crystal 
Palaces are the topmost, magnificent flowers of the sturdy 
tree of industry, — the aloes of many centuries, grandly bloom- 
ing at last, — the icy crowns that glorify the mountain of the 
world's accumulated labors. These scenes of wonder and 
splendor can be best glanced at through the eyes of Elizabeth 
Browning ; in her description, we see that poetry brings to 
art, as to inanimate nature, its own vitality, and finds no mere 
manufacture, but only natural growth and life. Her poetry 
identifies nature and art, and is good philosophy and theology. 
Gold is not woven into brocade ; it swims to the surface of 
the silk, she says, and curdles to fair patterns. The steam- 
ship — a small model suggesting it — is not propelled; it 
crushes down the brine, like a blind Jove, who feels his way 
with thunder. And the vases and carvings, — these are not 
moulded and cut ; Nature herself has brought them forth. 

" You will not match 

this porcelain ! One might think the clay 

Retained in it the larva? of the flowers, 
They bud so, round the cup, the old spring way. — 
Nor you these carven woods, where birds in bowers, 
With twisting snakes and climbing Cupids, play." 

Above all, she affirms, in defending recent artists from the 
exclusive claims set up for the old, that " nature includes 
Raffael, as we know, not Raffael nature." Yes, the true 
artist is a brother of the invisible laws which portray silver 
forests on the frosted pane, finely touch the tinted flower, and 
blend pure colors in a sweet, living face. In the scheme of 
creation there were painters, as well as objects to be painted, 
— ploughs, no less than soil to be ploughed. The Author of 
all things supplied the material, strength, instinct, and genius. 
David calls on men to praise Him with stringed instruments 
and organs ; we might reverently add, Praise Him with pic- 
tures, spades, and looms. Sir Godfrey Kneller declared: 
" When I paint, I consider it as one way at least of offering 
devotions to my Maker, by exercising the talent his goodness 
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has graciously blessed me with." Francis I., rebuked by his 
courtiers for his agitation at the death of Leonardo da Vinci, 
exclaimed : " I can make a nobleman, but God Almighty 
alone can make an artist." 

We come thus to the other division of the subject, namely, 
the powers and impulses of created mind, in connection with 
the properties of matter now adverted to. The latter would 
have been enough to make art divine, though man had been 
constituted and guided by some spontaneous force, co-working 
with the Creator ; for still the quality of a thing would have 
pointed out its use. And though man be Heaven's crowning 
work, yet the argument for the Divine existence and perfec- 
tions drawn from his amazing physical constitution is not so 
strong as that which may be grounded in the endless capabil- 
ities of improved reconstruction to be found in every form of 
matter. The evidences of design and contrivance are far more 
numerous and exalted in a handful of mere earth — suscep- 
tible as its ingredients are of a thousand chemical or artificial 
transformations to as many uses — than in a human hand 
itself, endowed with a hundred barely mechanical motions. 

The whole argument from design is somewhat out of fash- 
ion, as we are well aware. Many affect to despise, or are 
taught to despise, the Bridgewater style of reasoning. The 
peerless author of " In Memoriam " writes : — 

" I found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle's wing, or insect's eye ; 
Nor through the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun." 

In truth, the thoughts now presented are intended not so 
much to corroborate the Divine existence as to enhance our 
conception of the Divine glory, and to set forth the true glory 
of all art. Doubtless it is necessary to reason from our moral 
nature to establish the being of a personal First Cause. But 
the common conviction, founded on sensible evidences of 
supreme skill, is enough for common sense. The transcen- 
dental notion that man's soul contains everything, — that the 
traveller finds only what he brings, — that he must carry Na- 
ples with him if he would see Naples, — may be applied to 
Atheism and to Pantheism itself; we must carry God with us 
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if we would see him in his works and in art. He who cher- 
ishes not the Presence in his heart, will not see the hand- 
writing of a Heavenly Father in anything. 

The human mind, and the human body, — that engine of 
living steel and throbbing marble, alike the workshop and the 
palace of the soul, — are the highest known examples of crea- 
tive wisdom. These, with the mysterious principle of life> 
are infinitely beyond the reach of man's skill. Their wonder- 
ful constitution is often made a subject of discourse. Inva- 
riably, however, the whole man is taken in pieces, to show his 
amazing nature ; the mind alone, or the body alone, is selected, 
and then one or another separate part or function thereof. 
Much is said of the eye and hand, the internal mechanism 
and outward beauty of the body, — nothing of its entire, com- 
plex, harmonious fitness for the production of useful and 
beautiful things. Much is said of powers of reason, calcula- 
tion, imagination, — nothing of the grand, combined action of 
intellect and soul, as in the sphere of art. In all thinking, the 
whole mind is brought into play, although one faculty be 
chiefly exercised ; in all practical art, much, if not all, of the 
body and mind is called into activity. The complete inter- 
dependence of the spiritual and physical natures, and of every 
part of each, — the united working of the total man, — is the 
greatest perfection of his being ; for it is the sum of all his 
perfections. What knowledge, reason, imagination, heart, 
educated senses, manipulation, various energies, are employed, 
unconsciously and simultaneously, in working out a picture 
or a machine ; for a great heart even has been sometimes 
expended in a painting or an invention ! And this crowning 
wonder of man, — his thousand creative resources directed to 
one end, his numberless activities conspiring together, — this 
can only be seen in the product, not by any dissection of the 
soul and of its corporeal instrument. One may hunt through 
flesh and spirit, yet never find this final, creative energy, which 
grows out of the oneness of all energies. 

Thus it is not so much in the worker as in his work that 

we best discover his perfection, and that of his Maker. " Tell 

me what the man can do, not what he is," said Napoleon. 

The answer to such a demand concerning the human consti- 

2* 
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tution most truly decides what it is. Phrenology has given 
to the world a symbolical chart, with representations of each 
organ inclosed in the several compartments of the head ; — in 
one, a painter at his easel ; in another, two hungry men at 
dinner ; in another, a bridal party at the altar ; and so, a singer 
with a harp, a chemist with his crucibles. And, not unlike 
this amusing chart, a human figure, painted from head to foot 
with pictures of all the arts, would be a better dissection than 
any anatomical drawings can bring to the illustration of evi- 
dences of creative design. Man himself is more fully laid open 
in the study of a steam-ship than in the examination of any 
bones, literal or metaphysical, — just as the powers of mind 
are better seen in a canto of Milton than in any classification 
of mental philosophy. Throwing out of view our moral na- 
ture, and making a syllogism of the argument : — Man is best 
comprehended in his works ; the Creator best in man ; there- 
fore the Creator best in the works of man. 

Moreover, the Supreme Wisdom is thus set forth more 
worthily, as well as more clearly. It is worthier to have 
made a maker, than simply a mind, or a body, a plant, a 
jewel, or a world. It is a purposing of myriad designs through 
a designer. It is diviner to create a honey-bee than honey, 
though it be making honey by means of bees. To adopt 
Paley's illustration, let it be supposed that Ericsson had in- 
vented a machine which would itself have invented caloric 
engines and a thousand other novelties of genius and inge- 
nuity ; all the glory of every piece of mechanism so contrived 
or made would fitly belong to him. A certain necessity 
in man's work, as will yet be seen, renders the illustration 
complete. 

And here may be noticed the familiar sense in which the 
Creator is both more worthily and more clearly reflected in art 
than in his own immediate products. Man, as a finite crea- 
tor, images the Infinite one; he has, in his poor degree, the 
same reason, imagination, perception of beauty and fitness, 
and the same power of choice. As one who can originate and 
execute a design, who can appreciate and apply the eternal 
rules of order, proportion, and excellence by which the worlds 
were made, he is a " dim miniature " of the great Originator. 
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A drop of water mirrors the illimitable heavens, and so does 
the rational creature image the Eternal Reason. It is the 
height of all perfections to give being to the same perfections 
in kind, however different in measure. Indeed, were it not for 
the analogy between the human and the Divine artist, we might 
never have been able to apprehend the Creator at all. 

Passing from the capabilities of man, we find that he has 
strong instincts and motives pointing to art. So imperative 
are these, we must recognize every human work, that has not 
a wrong purpose, as verily, though indirectly, the work of the 
Great Cause, — everything from the highest to the lowest 
transformations of nature. The absurd idea that circum- 
stances and wants have developed life from simple to com- 
plex organisms, from monads to men and birds, — that ex- 
ternal necessities gave gradual protrusion and shape to arm, 
finger, or wing, — is quite rational when applied to man's 
artificial extensions of himself. A house, in its essential 
parts, is as much an outgrowth of man, as the shell is of a fish ; 
and so far as the tenement is conformed to his national, sec- 
tional, or individual need and taste, it is his generic and spe- 
cific shell. Magnifying-glasses, to help imperfect vision, were 
as truly intended by Nature, as that her eagles should be far- 
sighted. She claims dress as her own invention, when she 
makes civilized people delicately surfaced like flowers, and 
wild men furred like apes. The external inducements of art 
are too plain to excuse remark. There is no useful thing, or 
beautiful even, that is not an attempt of creation's lord to bring 
the outward world into harmony with himself. He is thrown 
into the world, a drifting, tender creature, like a young bar- 
nacle, and must attach himself to the soil, and surround himself 
with his crustaceous covering. Nay, the soft mollusk, man, 
having progressed far beyond the mud cabin of a cirriped, re- 
joices in a civilization more like the wonderful beauty of a 
nautilus, with its various apparatus, and sails of gauze. 

But it is an inner necessity, no less than an outward one, 
to construct, to shape, to perfect. The child must have a 
hammer and knife, or, if he have toys, he can never arrange 
them satisfactorily ; and whenever, in after-life, the disposition 
to do, to make, ceases, it is because some form of evil over- 
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powers it And as to the indolent animalism of savage na- 
tions, nothing else than the roving habit induced by the free- 
dom and loneliness of a thinly populated country overcomes 
the impulses of art. So far as his wandering life favored it, 
the aboriginal of this country had his arts, many of them ex- 
quisitely adapted to the ends proposed. Had half a million 
of Indians, ages ago, been restricted to Manhattan Island, as 
their only home, doubtless they would have built up a sort of 
metropolis, with an extensive trade and a solid civilization. 

In truth, it is life itself, rather than an instinct, to make and 
create. Abilities, put in motion, must produce or destroy. 
Man is the engine, intuitions and rules the track, life the steam; 
he must work away and play away, on or off the track. The 
proverbial American propensity to whittle is but an excess of 
irrepressible vitality, in conjunction with the temptations of 
a shingle architecture and the various necessities of a new 
country ; it is not an accidental peculiarity. We do not hes- 
itate, in loose language, to call any artificial thing very natural, 
in its circumstances ; all that is human appears quite inevita- 
ble, to some moods of mind. The Mormon temple, absurd as 
it seemed, was but an aerolite thrown westward by the fiery, 
superabundant energy of the nation. The Egyptian pyramids 
are the great crystals, formed in the high-tide life of that land. 
The old Gothic structures of Europe are the stalagmites and 
stalactites which grew in the cavernous gloom of the Dark 
Ages. The London Crystal Palace was its own Koh-i-noor 
diamond among edifices ; or, possibly, such mountains of glass 
are the chemical product of the melting together of sand-like 
multitudes of men, mixed with the fixed alkali of love, not 
with the acid of hate. The large American hotels, everywhere 
rising, are the splendid icebergs suddenly brought upon us by 
the currents of travel and migration, and sweeping down from 
the cold arctic of wealth to summer seas of common sympathy 
and use. "Washington Monuments are the necessary craters 
for the volcano of national glory. Broadway, or Washington 
Street, or Chestnut Street, is a deep strait for a roaring gulf- 
stream of Cisatlantic life; vehicles are the drifted shells of 
many hues, silks the beautiful sea-weed, and brick buildings 
the red, marble the white, ever-growing coral-rocks. Reaping- 
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machines are patent whirlwinds. Bowie-knives are the long 
thorns put forth by the human crab-apple tree, before it is re- 
claimed to sweetness by cultivation. All is life and growth 
in the universe, — forces seeking form. Books, statues, pic- 
tures, are well called children of the brain ; they are unavoid- 
able offspring of it, and of responsible character. The individ- 
ual instinct of artist or artisan, if it be the predominant trait, 
is inextinguishable, — even his speciality of excellence in his 
branch of art is so too. The farm-boy must be a Chantrey ; 
the Quaker child, a West. The impulse may be carried into 
political, commercial, or professional life, or may be lifted into 
a higher sphere, so as to expend itself in spiritual reconstruc- 
tions and moral mouldings of the earth. And, in such case, 
there is no loss of lower benefits to the world ; for, by some 
inscrutable means, all needed books, pictures, and inventions 
find authors for themselves. 

War, vice, sin, — these alone really deface and destroy, and 
these occur by some just permission of Providence. But the 
subjection of matter to any, however imperfect, order, — the 
impression of any intelligence upon it, in the place of confu- 
sion, — this must be referred, more or less directly, to the one 
great Source of all order and intelligence. And the essential 
likeness in all departments of production, human and divine, 
confirms this truth. Knives and ivory tusks are both imple- 
ments ; linen and lion's hide are alike tissues ; temple and 
cave are each an edifice ; and so with flute-notes and bird's 
song, boat-oar and fish-fin, books and volumes of rock inscribed 
with ripple-marks and petrifactions. Sin is the only thing 
that sunders any effect from the First Cause. Where that is, 
we can only say, there God has not secured the good in its 
place ; there he has exerted less power, been less present, for 
his presence is light and order. His most amazing act of 
creatorship is the gifting of man with his own sovereign power 
to originate purposes ; but this freedom of moral choice is be- 
tween motives of different kinds, higher and lower, right and 
wrong. Now, in the sphere of art, choice lies between motives 
and ends of the same kind, between greater and less beauty, 
or use, or economy, or fitness ; here is strictly no liberty ; the 
stronger of like motives must govern ; and hence, in philo- 
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sophical accuracy, man's work, beyond the line of moral acts, 
is the work of the Most High. 

Art has to do with sin in these ways : first, in the figurative 
sense that a violation of any rule of taste or utility is a trans- 
gression of such rule; secondly, that needless ignorance or 
neglect of these rules is a sin of carelessness or idleness; 
thirdly, that to pervert art to evil ends is as wrong as to de- 
grade nature ; fourthly, that arts, in themselves divine and 
dutiful, may interfere with higher duties ; fifthly, if any art be 
a man's evident vocation, he may sin against it by following 
some other occupation. It is pleasant to observe that critics 
now recognize a moral element in the artist's style of execu- 
tion ; they speak of him as " sincere, faithful, conscientious," 
in his drawing or singing. With the above five, or more, ex- 
ceptions, the one disconnecting thing — a moral choice — 
does not separate any effect from the great Author. 

Even the defects and deformities of human productions, so 
far as they are not due to culpable neglect, are a part of the 
ordained progress of the race from knowledge to knowledge. 
The so-called chaos, and the dragon-period, were no less na- 
ture than the present cosmos. Half the glory of a wilderness 
is in its rubbish, malformation, and desolation. A twisted 
tree and a ragged cliff are beautiful. In this light, we can dis- 
cern something of the onward, comprehensive plan in unsightly 
architecture, awkward utensils, false and poor painting. And 
since this is so, how much more do we fulfil the Eternal Will 
in perfecting and beautifying anything ! 

Whether imperfect or not, a permanent work, still further, 
accomplishes a Divine purpose by recording the history of one 
age for the benefit of another. A writer wisely remarks : — 

" The Genius of the Hour sets his ineffaceable seal on man's work. 

As far as the spiritual character of the period overpowers the 

artist, and finds expression in his work, so far it will represent 

to future beholders the Unknown, the Inevitable, the Divine. No man 

can quite exclude this element of necessity from his labor The 

artist's pen or chisel seems to have been held and guided by a gigantic 
hand, to inscribe a line in the history of the human race." 

These true thoughts may be transplanted from their soil of 
fatalism. We feel that much is inevitable in the work of our 
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race, and therefore should feel, in view of the sum total of 
good wrought out, that a conscious Goodness is omnipresent 
in all things, — not a blind Force. The delightful harmony 
of the productions of a nation with its time, place, and consti- 
tutional peculiarities, even to the minutest details, is quite 
beyond any individual purpose ; and these productions are a 
record so much more eloquent than written history, that, 
language being admitted to be of divine origin, there can be 
no doubt that the specific impulses to other human arts are 
equally so. A glance at the relics of ancient Egypt is more 
instructive than Herodotus. The elaborate puerilities, gro- 
tesque ornaments, and absurd perspective of the Chinese, were 
they otherwise than they are, would not be Chinese. Each 
fresh item of national feature, in art as in act, is received with 
fresh relish; it. is " just what we would have expected." It 
can hardly be conceived that the metropolis of the United 
States should have been other than it is ; the imposing public 
buildings of Grecian model, the " magnificent distances " and 
meagre filling up, the Smithsonian Institute, the statues and 
the monuments, affect us as matters of course, — the most nat- 
ural creations possible, all things considered. 

More evidently do human works appear in some sort divine, 
when it is recollected that many individual impulses conspire, 
often, to a grand result. If a malevolent genius be thought to 
gather up the little threads of selfish human purpose and 
weave them into great cables and networks of wrong, certainly 
a sleepless superintendence is still more manifest in mighty 
and good issues. The London Exhibition was not due to 
Prince Albert or to Paxton ; ages of private ingenuity tended 
to that public consummation ; it was the splendid Niagara of 
myriad confluent streams of art and wealth, flowing through 
all time. All the world, including burglars, invented Hobbes's 
lock ; all the world perfected the winning yacht and the prize 
reaping-machine. Michael Angelo but directed the hose-pipe 
of a huge reservoir of treasure, power, national genius and cul- 
ture, when he played into the air that vast, petrified fountain, 
— curving down in domes, streaming down in columns, rain- 
bowed with mosaic, — St. Peter's. Such an enterprise as the 
Western Central or the Pacific Railroad has its roots in a 
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long series of events and influences. Every man and every 
hour that contribute to a sublime end, for the most part look 
only to some immediate, trivial object. None but an All- 
wise Power brings forth the surpassing grandeurs of civiliza- 
tion. 

How is the conclusion, in its most definite applications, 
hindered by the fact that a created intelligence intervenes ? 
Many things which we regard as operations of nature are as- 
cribed by revelation to angelic instrumentality. It is a charm- 
ing thought of poetry, that spirits superintend the growth of 
flowers. And who shall say that unseen beings are not em- 
ployed in many processes of creation, so that all which we 
esteem purely natural may not be so strictly ? But we already 
consider some things as quite other than artificial, where me- 
diate intelligence — a degree of reason, in fact — is present 
visibly. The animal often exhibits wisdom, power of various 
adaptation, as well as uniform instinct ; yet we recognize the 
honey-comb, spider's web, beaver's structure, as natural, al- 
though some difficulty, so rare as to transcend the limits of 
ordinary instinct, has been overcome in their construction. 
And because a human, a higher intelligence is added, in any 
case, — because God has thus exerted more creative power, is 
more manifestly present, in securing the result, — shall we 
therefore see less of him ? Flowers have been called thoughts 
of God ; so are the good utensil, vehicle, structure, and arti- 
ficial symbol. 

There is danger of running to an extreme on this subject, 
as on all others. It needs a wary eye not to step off into the 
slough of modern German and New England pagans, who 
sink God and nature in man, or God and man in nature, — 
who have found out that " everything is everything, and every- 
thing else is everything, and everything is everything else." 
Nevertheless, within the limits now drawn, or implied, we may 
sink art in nature, may at least bathe it in nature. A temple 
is another form of vegetation or cavern. The white houses 
on distant hills — their angles sharp in the sunlight — are 
scattered crystals, left by the onward wave of improvement. 
The engine is a new beast of draught ; proverbially, it is an 
iron horse. The optical instrument is a new eye ; the gar- 
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ment, an added epidermis ; the lamp and household fire, other 
stars and suns ; the watch, a new dial-flower ; the statue, an- 
other recognized individual ; picture and poem, the expressed 
juice of life and nature ; the telegraph, a more powerful ear 
and tongue ; steam-paddles, mightier arms to swim with ; and 
cities, forests of tropical luxuriance, — alas ! still of tropical 
poison and decay. 

Who would arrest the inroads of civilization, however im- 
perfect it be ? The world will be disfigured at first, but it will 
be transfigured at last. This beautiful star has been given to 
that one child made up of all earth's children ; let him eat his 
cake ; let him peel and haggle this golden orange of a world ; 
he will grow wiser and stronger by it, and be more fitted for 
his eternal manhood. This planetary block of granite has 
been surrendered to that one man composed of all men ; let 
him chip and hew at his pleasure ; he strikes boldly, seem- 
ingly at random, and splinters off large fragments, as if he 
would ruin the block ; but the work will be perfected ulti- 
mately. It is still granite, and can be thrown down and be- 
come a rough mass, if need be. All below heaven is nature, 
however changed. Egypt and Syria are deserts once more ; 
and if the human family, in the wiser time to come, shall pre- 
fer a primitive earth, there will be time for the column to 
crumble, the ivy to grow, the wild to resume its reign ; the 
wounds of spade and drill will be healed, if they be wounds, 
and not rather the surgery of science. Now, however, may 
we no more lament the mutilation and ransacking of wilder- 
nesses ; may we hear no more cant about " desecrating the 
shrines of Nature." Man is not man until cultivated ; Nature 
is not herself in him, except through the arts of education. 
To pine disconsolately for her original forms in woods and 
crags, is consistent only with a yearning for the habits of 
savage life. Or if valleys and hills are less natural when 
changed by created hands, they may be more divine; the 
eternal purpose may be accomplishing itself. The recent and 
sublime science of physical geography, as well as geology, 
brilliantly proves that the earth was made for man, not man 
for the earth. Utility is a deeper beauty, and will yet be 
wedded to all beauty. Let the clown fell the forest-trees that 
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should be spared; his children will learn better things, and 
will plant other trees. Railroads have their unsightly fea- 
tures, but they open tracts of scenery before inaccessible ; all 
the world can now see Westmoreland as well as could its 
hermit bard. And railroads themselves begin to appear as 
natural, right, and beautiful, as if beavers had heaped the em- 
bankments, spiders spun the bridges, tornadoes levelled the 
woods, geologic fires left the veins of iron track, and as if the 
locomotive were a very behemoth, devouring rivers of distance 
at a breath, and followed by the many-jointed monster of a 
train. The small stone tower at Niagara humanizes the 
shaggy, foaming creature ; the bridge to Iris Island is a collar 
on the lion's neck, attesting the empire of man. All the arti- 
ficial surroundings help the vastness of the cataract, by needed 
comparison ; and it matters not what are the accessories of 
such a wonder ; it is an immense revolving emerald set in the 
universe, not merely in its own narrow shores and cliffs. 
Wherever a tenement is desired, let it be built. Sooner may 
we upbraid the wasps for hanging their paper nests upon any 
tree, or denounce the African ants for building their tall 
mounds, with no eye to the effect of scenery, with no respect 
to its proprieties. Man has a claim to, and is a creature of, 
the earth, no less than birds and insects. We are placed here, 
not in the moon ; are workers, not simply spectators of land 
and sea.; are not all eye, but hands also. What if the Old 
World parks be sold for pence and given to the poor ; their 
beauty will live in song and painting. What though every 
American solitude be overrun ; its glory will remain in the 
lines of poets, the pages of novelists, the canvas of landscape 
artists. 

A missionary, whose writings evince no tendency to mere 
speculative refinements, recorded these words concerning the 
strangely picturesque wildernesses of Oregon, before they had 
begun to be peopled by the recent immigrations : " The wild 
scenery of nature for a while delights, but it is the scenes of 
civilized culture which give permanent interest. These are 
the objects which, with their progressive changes, lend addi- 
tional charms to stereotyped nature." With this simple utter- 
ance of feeling, the most delicate criticism agrees. The sum- 
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mer letters of an " Howadji " speak of Lake George as a 
diamond in the rough ; it needs to have, like Lake Como, the 
human impress of art, — " the gleam of marble palaces, or of 
summer retreats of any genuine beauty, even a margin of 
grain-goldened shore, or ranges of whispering rushes beneath 
stately terraces, — indeed, any improvements which Nature 
has there suggested." And a critic of the "Howadji" is 
wrong when he thinks that the ideas of confinement and 
costly exclusiveness are necessarily connected with the artifi- 
cial, and that we therefore need to escape into the ruggedness 
and freedom of solitudes. When the present economy of 
society shall approximate more nearly to an equalization of 
benefits, we shall not need to flee from suggestions of care and 
expense. "When an innocent freedom shall be realized in 
speech and intercourse, a childlike individuality in manners, 
costume, and custom, we will not seek the liberty of rural life. 
When cities are expanded, instead of condensed, we shall not 
have to go far to find green trees and grass. When all wheels 
and pavements are made of gutta-percha, we shall not so 
much long for rustic quiet. Above all, when we bring the 
God of nature, of the mountains and the sea, into our cities 
and dwellings, by recognizing the divinity of art, we shall 
have less desire to commune with the genius loci of rock and 
woodland. The time may come when men will somewhat 
reverse their present habit, — will go to the picture and ma- 
chine to meditate on the Infinite, and seek out solitary places 
to learn the lessons of art. 

There will be enough of the virgin earth left. The Atlantic 
will not be filled up, nor Mount Washington cultivated to the 
summit. The Genesee Falls still roar ; the mist has not been 
wholly changed to meal, nor all the foam to flour, nor every 
bubble to a barrel. Until time is no more, the sun will shine, 
the lakes sparkle, and the deep glens remain, with their dia- 
mond-dripping cascades, the rippled gold in the depth of 
transparent pools, the gray walls tufted with soft moss, the 
towering hemlocks, threads of blue light, twilight shadows, 
and masses of richly fringed evergreens. There will still be 
mountain summits, where the eye may lose man and his 
works in dim distance and universal creation. Flowers will 
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retain their pattern and color, and the clouds remember their 
own favorite forms. Let the hills, like those of ancient Judsea, 
be terraced to their tops, and wave with the vine and corn ; let 
the rich build and adorn to their heart's content, inventing new 
comforts and luxuries which the poor shall yet profit by. Let 
the deluge of human life rush into all nooks and recesses, and 
prevail exceedingly, until the high hills under the whole heav- 
en are covered. A poor Canute is he who would roll back the 
tide of activity and change which is sweeping over the earth. 

The reverent spirit of the ancients of the Orient ascribed 
all invention and skill to Him whose inspiration gives under- 
standing. " Then," it is recorded, " wrought every wise- 
hearted man in whom the Lord put wisdom and under- 
standing, to know how to work all manner of work for the 
service of the sanctuary." And not wisdom only, but all 
strength, is from His inflowing power ; the hand that slays is 
nerved, though not guided, by Omnipotence, — much more 
the hand that builds and adorns. The speculative dreamer 
would add to this, that all we truly know of matter is some 
kind of motion in the organs of sense ; that these organs, and 
the body in which they inhere, have no stronger proof of their 
objective reality ; and that therefore the First Cause may be 
so intimately present in art, as in nature, that, if the move- 
ments of ultimate substance were to cease, the artist and his 
work would instantly vanish, and spirit alone remain in the 
void realm of existence. 

Throughout these remarks, the mechanical and the fine arts 
have not been distinguished; and perhaps it is well. One 
book tells us that the plastic arts are " the game of a rude 
and youthful people, and not the manly labor of a wise and 
spiritual nation," — that the instinct of genius now is, " to 
find beauty and holiness in new and necessary facts, in the 
field and roadside, in the shop and mill." Another book ad- 
mits " that it is fit surely to recognize with admiring joy any 
glimpse of the beautiful and eternal that is hung out for us, 
in color, in form, or tone, in canvas, stone, or atmospheric air, 
and made accessible by any sense in this world " ; yet this 
book demands whether all talk about the polite arts be not 
" in good part a temporary dilettante cloud-land of our poor 
century." 
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Yet there are peculiar respects in which the beautiful arts 
are divine. All beauty is essentially so. And the several 
departments might be spoken of, for instance, music, of which 
a living writer says : " No other art can so depict to the 
eyes of the soul all the splendors of nature; all Scotland 
is in a true Scotch air," etc. And this is the first general 
way, among many, in which the fine arts concern the Crea- 
tor ; they interpret nature, they reveal its spirit, and thus the 
heart of its Author. Secondly, as before stated, in their bio- 
graphical and historical character they embody the artist and 
his age, and so record the shapings of Providence. Thirdly, 
in their didactic capacity, they are a language of symbols, 
and may be eloquent of all truth, which all centres in God, 
— is his body, to use the figure of Plato. Fourthly, they 
have power to educate the senses, training them to precision 
and sensitiveness, so as to make men better observers of the 
universe. Fifthly, in their vivifying power, they awaken in 
man his better nature, and stimulate him to love and to 
act the divinely beautiful. Sixthly, the inspiration of their 
production is an ascent into a higher sphere of our being, 
where intuition rules, and the soul directly beholds essential 
truth, beauty, and goodness. Schefer, in his " Artist's Married 
Life," declares that it is only as a pure being that a man can 
really mount into the region of imagination, and that he " must 
remain a moral being, and may least of all give himself up to 
the Devil that he may reveal God in his art." Seventhly, in 
their ideal perfection, the fine arts concentrate the boundless, 
the infinite ; so far as anything is perfect, its contemplation 
seems to remove all limitations of thought and emotion. 
Eighthly, in the elements of typical beauty which they pos- 
sess, as developed by Buskin, they give us " infinity, or the 
type of the Divine incomprehensibility ; unity, or comprehen- 
siveness ; repose, or permanence ; symmetry, or justice ; purity, 
or energy ; moderation, or law." With these suggestions, 
this " dilettante cloud-land " may be passed by. In Schefer's 
words, " the great Master in heaven gives the conception of 
the fair work, the power of accomplishing it, and joy to men 
in beholding it." 

In conclusion, we need not go to so-called Nature alone, — 
3* 
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the fields and woods, — to feel a devout and poetic enthusi- 
asm. "We have but to open our eyes on street and roof, and 
merchandise from far countries, — matter wonderfully designed 
for such transformations by means of men wonderfully made 
for the work, — a wonder doubly divine. Let us look not 
only through telescope and microscope, but also at the instru- 
ments themselves, to behold the All-glorious. The. sound of 
bell and organ, and the roar of machinery, are as vocal of Him 
as are cataract and avalanche, when they " in their perilous 
fall shall thunder God." Nor is the climax of any art required 
to this end, — the webs of Persia, the spires of Europe, the 
Herschelian reflector, or Atlantic steamship. The commonest 
reproductions of matter are full of this poetry and natural the- 
ology, — the barest walls no less than painted ceilings, — the 
coarse raiment of the laborer no less than laces subtile as 
frost-work, or silks of changing hues that undulate like a pur- 
ple sunset on a billowy sea. Everything in city or country, 
in earth or heaven, is lustrous with the light of Him whom we 
think of, in childhood, as a human person; in youth, as a 
superhuman one, who speaks in thunder and descends in the 
mystery of night; in manhood, as the unseen Reality who 
shines through all appearances. As we walk onward in the 
gathering darkness of care and sorrow, one ray after another 
struggles through the visible, until, as in the annual illumina- 
tion of a great cathedral, every line of the temple of existence 
flashes forth the omnipresent Light ; we read the mighty plan 
in touches of fire, and gaze upon the infinite Light, Love, and 
Beauty. 

And let it be noticed that the final triumph of truth, the 
union of heaven and earth, is represented, in inspired vision, 
in terms of art, not of nature. It is a city of pearl and gold, 
descending out of heaven. May it not picture the descent of 
knowledge, as well as holiness, to earth, — the union of art 
with nature, as well as of God with man? However this 
may be, there is a point of view, if not on earth, yet high in 
the heavens, where the whole universe, material and spiritual, 
natural and artificial, is embraced in one complex purpose, — 
one great thought of God. 



